





Two Bad Men and 
a Vision 


“You don’t have to believe Ellen 
Harmon’s visions,” Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Robbins used to tell everyone who would 
listen. 

"Way back, about 110 years ago, when 
the visions first began, Mrs. Ellen G. White 
was not married, and was known as Ellen 
Harmon. She still kept Sunday. There were 
men then, as now, who said it wasn’t nec- 
essary to believe her. : 

These two, Sargent and Robbins, lived in 
Boston. “Her visions come from the devil,” 
they said. “She'll never be able to have any 
while we are around.” 

One evening they called at the home of 
the Adventist, Mr. Nichols. “We'd like 
to stay all night,” they told him. 

“Glad to have you,” welcomed Mr. 
Nichols. “Ellen Harmon is here tonight.” 

The men’s faces paled. They did mot 
want to meet Ellen Harmon! “Er, well,” 
they stammered, “if you already have com- 
pany, perhaps we’d better not bother you.” 

“If I take Miss Harmon to Boston Sun- 



















day, will you let her speak, and will you 
listen to what she has to say?” 

“Yes, surely,’ promised the men—and 
left. Immediately they began to scheme. 
“We don’t want that Ellen Harmon speak- 
ing in the same place with us,” they agreed. 

“We'll fool her,” said one. “This Sunday 
let’s not go to Boston. Let’s go to those 
Adventists in Randolph, thirteen miles 
away.” 


So Sunday morning Mr. Robbins @ 


Mr. Sargent went to Randolph and pre 
pared for the meeting, which was held in 
a private house. As they were about to 
begin, who should walk in but—Mr. 
Nichols and Ellen Harmon! 

What those bad men did not know was 
that the night before, at family worship, 
God had given Ellen Harmon a vision in 
which He had told her to go to Randolph. 

Robbins and Sargent didn’t give Miss 
Harmon a chance to say anything. Then, 
at the very beginning of the afternoon 
program, during prayer, the people heard 
Miss Harmon cry, “Glory, glory,. glory,” 
and knew she was in vision. 

She rose and began to speak. Robbins 
and Sargent shouted to try to drown her 
voice, but still everyone heard what she 
said. The owner of the house held a large, 
heavy Bible against her, believing that if 
the vision was from the devil, he would 
run away when he saw the Bible. But 
instead, Miss Harmon took hold of the 
Bible, held it above her head where she 
couldn’t see it, and turned its pages, point- 
ing to texts and quoting them. And all the 
texts showed how wrong Mr. Robbins and 
Mr. Sargent were! 

That vision lasted four hours. When it 
was over there was no time left for Robbins 
and Sargent to speak. No one wanted to 
listen to them anyway. They were all con- 
vinced that Miss Harmon’s visions came 
from God. 

I hope you believe in the visions. And 


if you want something really thrilling to 
read, read what Mrs. White wrote about 
the coming of Jesus in The Great Contro- 


versy, beginning on page 635. 


Your friend, 


Hihewnn Wrxosel 








MELWOOD’S RAINBOW 7 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL / | 


[7 WAS Friday afternoon. School had just 
been dismissed and Melwood was on his 
way to the printing office for his papers. He 
usually delivered them on Thursday, but 
somehow the work at the printing office had 
been delayed. He hoped Mr. Lambert would 
have them ready for him now because he 
wanted to deliver them early in order to have 
time to get ready for the Sabbath. The busy 
hum of the press greeted him as he opened 
the office door. 


“Are they ready, Mr. Lambert?” he in- 
quired as he saw his employer coming out 
of the pressroom. 

Mr. Lambert shook his head. “Not for an 
hour yet, Melwood,” he shouted above the 
roar of the press. “I’m sorry we are so far 
behind schedule. Come back in an hour 
and I will have them for you.” And Mr. Lam- 
bert went back into the pressroom and closed 
the door, leaving Melwood standing there 
without his papers. To page 19 


In the east appeared a rainbow, then a second one above it. “It’s my rainbow of promise,” Melwood smiled. 
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UNCLE MOSE 


V4 By FRANCES TAYLOR 


ne girl in the blue chiffon dress slyly 
nudged her neighbor. “Mary Ann, want 
to see something cute?” she whispered, hand- 
ing her a packet of snapshots. 

“O-o-h!” Mary Ann's eyes opened wide. 
Quickly she glanced toward her parents, but 
they were sitting with bowed heads as the 
minister continued to pray. She took the pic- 
tures and examined them. 

Betty leaned nearer. “This one was taken 
on our front porch. Don’t you like that new 
dress? Mamma had just finished it. This one 
was in the back yard out at : 

Mary Ann again glanced in the direction 
of her mother. “Sh! Don’t whisper so loud.” 

“Pooh, all the big folks should have their 
heads bowed, and if they are listening to 
the man who's praying, they can’t hear us.” 

On the road home from church Mother 
said, “Mary Ann, I was shocked to hear you 
talking and laughing during prayer.” 

“What's so wrong about that?” demanded 
Mary Ann. “And besides, it was all Betty's 
fault. She wanted me to see her new pic- 
tures.” 

“Mary Ann, I'm surprised at you,” her 
father spoke sternly. “It is not only irrev- 
erent but ill-bred to keep the eyes open and 
look about during the minister's prayer.” 

Hoping to take some of the attention off 
herself Mary Ann asked, “What does ill- 
bred mean, Daddy?” 

“In plain onal explained Mother, “nice 
boys and girls do not play or laugh or look 
about while someone is talking to God.” 

“But why?” Mary Ann wanted to know. 





Her father answered with another ques- 
tion. “When your father and your mother 
speak to you, don’t you listen respectfully?” 

“Yes.” 

“Just so you must listen when God wants 
to speak to you in church.” 

But Mary Ann was not convinced, and it 
took an odd series of events to change her 
mind. 

It was only the next week that she came 
dancing into the house, waving a letter. 
“Mamma, may I invite Susie to visit me? She 
says she can come right away. Her mother 
says so.” 

“You mean that little aristocratic girl who 
lives in the city, whom you met at the con- 
vention last summer?” 

“Yes, the one with the yellow braids and 
the b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l clothes.” 

“Well, I can’t say just yet. Perhaps we 
had better wait and talk to your father. You 
know she is not a Christian; that is, not the 
kind we expect to see.” 

Mary Ann could hardly wait for her par- 
ents to decide. She was confident they would 
consent in the end. And they did, thinking 
maybe it would do the little girl from the 
city some good to spend a week in a Chris- 
tian home. 

Mary Ann went with her parents in the 
big lumber wagon to the train to meet Susie. 
How pleased and happy the visitor was to 
see her friend, and she was delighted to have 
a ride in a farm wagon, for she had never 
been out of the city before, except on short 
rides with her parents. 
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She arrived on Friday afternoon. She 
wanted to see everything strange and new on 
the farm, for she had never seen a cow or a 
chicken, except in her mother’s icebox or 
served on the table. She loved the woolly 
lambs and baby chicks, and climbed up the 
ladder to the haymow to gather eggs, and 
worked the pump to get water for the hens. 

It needed a lot of explaining before she 
understood why so much work was done 
on the preparation day. Her own mother 
baked and had the cleaning woman come in 
on Saturday, and her bath night was Satur- 
day night, not Friday before sundown. But 
she loved new and interesting things and 
helped Mary Ann get her chores finished 
before Sabbath, whatever that was. 

She laughed to herself—not wanting to 
hurt their feelings—that she was to go to 
church on Saturday. What strange things 
would she see there, she wondered. 

Bright and early she was awake that morn- 
ing. At home in the city where the vehicles 
rattled noisily all night she did not notice 
the racket. The country was different. She 
never knew birds awoke with the first peep 


of daylight, and she too was wide awake. 
She wondered how country folks could stand 
the din. 

She was so excited she could scarcely eat 
her breakfast, wanting to ride again in the 
farm wagon with the family to church. 

Mother cautioned Mary Ann to remember 
she was a little Christian and must set a good 
example before her visitor, who had never 
before been in a Seventh-day Adventist 
church. 

The wagon had not gone very far when 
the blue bows on her yellow braids danced 
wildly as Susie slid out of her seat in the 
back of the wagon. “Mary Ann,” she 
screamed, pointing a finger. “Look at that 
funny old man.” 

“Sh! Sit down!” And Mary Ann grabbed 
her pink silk skirt. “Don’t you dare make 
fun of Uncle Mose. He’s too nice.” 

Susie climbed back into the high seat. 
“I—I wasn’t really making fun. He has no 
hair on top of his head and he’s so old,” 
she whispered. “And I never saw such a 
tiny house. Does he live there? Is he your 
uncle?” To page 16 


At the funeral everyone closed his eyes in prayer except Uncle Mose’s haughty, selfish sister. 
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ADVENTURES 


IN. BINTULU 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 6: THE BEWITCHED DOLL 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Life was full of interesting adventures for the five 
children of the mission family living in Bintulu, 
Borneo. Then there came a touch of mystery and a 
hint of danger when they discovered a model boat 
on the front porch. Who had made it? Neighbors 
said it was probably Pongol, and he would come 
someday for his price. He did—he wanted twelve- 
year-old Ruth to be his son’s wife. Mother refused, 
and later, in the darkness, she heard footsteps at the 
front door. Was Pongol trying to kidnap Ruth? She 
wished Father was home, but he was away looking 
for a place to build a mission station. 


| agers evening Daddy came home. 
By the time all the exciting news had 
been told it was late and Mother hurried the 
children to bed. Tomorrow was going to 
be a big day. Tomorrow the launch would 
come. 

“We had a rough trip over,” Daddy said 
after he and Mother had said goodnight to 
all the small fry and gone to their own room. 
“T wouldn't be surprised if the Sri Iban is in 
distress. She is certainly meeting some heavy 
weather.” 

Along in the night Mother wakened. Rain 
was beating in the window. She closed all 
the windows on that side of the house. The 
wind blew hard and a heavy squall drenched 
the fishing village. It must be much worse at 
sea. The China Sea is noted for its foul 
weather during the winter months. 

Morning dawned with clouds and fitful 
rains. At worship time the petitions sent up 
for the safety of the Sri Iban and her crew 
were more fervent than at any previous time. 
The children had no interest in playing. 
All their talk was of the little launch out 
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in the big waves on the great ocean. Poor 
little launch! 
“Let's sing about the boat on Galilee,” 
Rhoda suggested, and all the children began: 
“Rock, rock, rock, 
Little boat on the stormy sea! 
Rock, rock, rock, 
Dear Jesus rides in thee.” 


Daddy and Mamma joined in, and everyone 
felt better. Jesus was in the little mission 
launch too. He would surely bring it safe 
to land. King of the waves and winds now, 
as in that long-ago time, He would shelter 
His disciples now as then. 

“A Natunas Islands fishing boat ought to 
make it in almost any kind of weather,” 
Daddy encouraged them all. “Those boats 
often ride out the heaviest storms hundreds 
of miles from land.” 

“They have that fine new marine deisel 
engine, too,” Mother remembered. “They 
wouldn’t be stranded without any power.” 

The children besieged Daddy with ques- 
tions about the Sri Iban. How fast could it 
go? Could people sleep in it? Did it have 
sails? What color was it? How many men 
were coming from Kuching on it now? 
Finally Daddy declared that he knew nothing 
at all about it and they would all have to 
wait until the launch came in and they could 
find out all those things for themselves. 

“Let’s go and walk on the beach,” Robert 
suggested. “Then we will be sure to see it 
when it comes into the river.” 
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Daddy considered this proposition and 
accepted it. Mother and Ah Len had a great 
deal of work to do. If all the children were 
out of the house for a couple of hours it 
might be helpful. There was cooking to be 
done, bread to bake, marketing to do, for 
it was Friday. Then sleeping arrangements 
had to be altered. No one knew for sure 
how many men would come with the launch, 
but whoever came would be tired and would 
need a room to rest in, and a good bed. 
While Mother and Ah Len busied themselves 
about the house, Daddy and the children 
sauntered on the beach. 

The Chinese neighbors next door had 
noticed all the excitement in the mission 
house. The two women came over to visit 
for a while and find out the cause of it. They 
soon saw what needed to be done, and 
helped with all the preparations with such 
energy that Mother and Ah Len were greatly 
relieved. 

At lunch time the children came troop- 
ing home. Rhoda came running to Mother. 
“Look at the dolly!” she cried. In her hand 
was a skillfully carved wooden figure about 
fourteen inches long. It was the likeness of 
a Dyak man. It was perfect except for one 
leg that was crooked and bent over the good 
leg. 





When auntie Soo and auntie Lee saw 
the carved figure they drew back and threw 
up their hands in horror. “It is cursed! It 
is cursed!” they both exclaimed. They cov- 
ered their eyes with their hands to shut out 
the sight of the awful thing. 

“What do you mean?” Daddy asked them. 

“Some sick person has carved this figure 
and laid the curse of his disease on it. Who- 
ever touches it will get the sickness.” The 
two Chinese women were sincere about the 
matter. “Throw it away! Throw it far away!” 
they urged. 

“But we are worshipers of God. We are 
not afraid of curses,” Mother explained to 
them. “Such things can have no power over 
those who believe in the God in heaven.” 

The two women shook their heads and 
departed. Ah Len followed them down under 
the house and had a few last words with 
them. She was telling them that the pro- 
tection of the God of heaven was very power- 
ful over this house and that they should have 
no fear for any evil consequences of their 
visit and their seeing the cursed figure. 

“What shall I do with it?” Rhoda still 
held the offending figure in her hands. 

“Put it away where it won't get lost,” 
Daddy told her. “We may want to use it as 

To page 20 


“Look at the dolly someone gave me,” Rhoda said to Mother. But the Chinese neighbors exclaimed, 
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“Don’t touch it! It’s cursed,” and they covered their eyes so they could not see the terrible thing. 


Little animals that eat one another, 


and sometimes walk on water. 


LITTLE CANNIBALS 


By HARRY J. BAERG 


WHEN we were boys my brothers and 
I were digging around in the remains 
of an old straw pile for mice for our dog, 
who was assisting in the hunt. I turned over 
a forkful of moldy straw and snatched at 
what I thought was a mouse. It looked much 
like one, though I noticed it was smaller 
than the others we had caught. It also had 
a longer, more pointed snout. Because it was 
different I decided to keep it alive. 

In a screen-covered box I was already 
keeping a white-footed mouse as a pet. 
Surely there would be room for both of 
them in it. I left the two together while I 
went back to mouse hunting and chores. 
In the evening I looked in on the pair and 
was surprised to find the white-footed mouse 
dead and the other eating it. By morning 
the larger mouse was entirely gone, and by 
the next evening the other one was dead, 
too. Later I learned that the stranger was 
not a mouse at all, but a shrew. 

Dr. C. H. Merriam put three shrews un- 
der a tumbler once, and in a short time 
two of them had killed and eaten the third 
one. Then before evening one of these two 
had killed and eaten the other one. He had 
two shrews inside of him and must have 
been rather full. The greedy little cannibal! 

The shrew is the smallest mammal in the 
world. The body of one of the smaller kinds 
would fit into a large tumbler. Together 
with the tail, some of them are no more 
than three inches long. Though small, how- 
ever, they are extremely active, and many 
of their motions are so rapid that the eye 
can hardly follow them. 
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Shrews live mostly on worms, grasshop- 
pers, beetles, and other small game, but they 
also eat mice. They are actually quite helpful 
to farmers and gardeners. It would seem 
that so small an animal could not eat enough 
to do much good, but a shrew often eats 
twice its weight of food in a day. It is al- 
ways hungry and may starve to death in 
six hours. It digests its food so rapidly and 
burns up so much energy that it needs to 
hunt day and night, with only short spells 
in between for naps. It does not hibernate 
but continues to hunt all winter. I have 
seen shrews popping out of snowdrifts in 
winter. They run on the surface for a while 
and then dive down underneath again to 
try and find something to eat. Their usual 
hunting ground is among the leaves and 
grass along creeks and ponds, but some 
species also live on barren deserts where 
there is no water at all. 

Shrews are seldom seen and are thought 
by most people to be rare, but men who 
trap small animals catch many of them, and 
they say that they are almost as plentiful 
as mice. Because they are so small and are 
often in dense undergrowth, they are not 
easily seen. Also, they spend much time in 
the burrows of moles, pocket gophers, and 
mice, where they find many beetles and 
worms. 

It is a marvel to most people that a crea- 
ture so small can kill a field mouse that is 
at least three times as large as itself. There 
are several factors that help to make the 
contest not as unequal as it at first appears. 
The shrew is faster than a mouse. It also 



































has a very tough skin that a mouse cannot 
easily penetrate with its teeth. Shrews’ teeth 
are sharp and hooked, but its main weapon 
in this fight is its saliva poison. 

In the saliva of one short-tailed shrew 
there is enough poison to kill two hundred 
mice. Some of the other kinds of shrews do 
not have as strong a poison, but most of 
them have some. It is a nerve poison like 
that of the cobra. Fortunately, it is not strong 
enough to cause more than pain and dis- 
comfort to people. A shrew that gets a good 
bite on a mouse’s tail can feel pretty sure of 
killing it. He could sit back and wait for the 
poison to paralyze the hind legs and slow 
down the heartbeat of the mouse until it 
is unable to defend itself, but the shrew is 
seldom satisfied to do this. He is in too big 
a hurry. Viciously he hangs on to the tail, 
even though the fleeing mouse drags him 
around. When the mouse turns, he flashes 
around and bites it on the head or ears. This 


gets the poison to the vital parts more 
quickly. Soon the mouse is finished and the 
shrew can start his meal. 

Shrews are so nervous and excitable that 
they do not remain still for long. Even when 
their feet are motionless their ears are strain- 
ing forward, their noses are wiggling, and 
their long whiskers are twitching. They are 
always on the alert and will scurry for shelter 
at the slightest sound. So high-strung are 
they that they will die in live traps, very 
often in a few minutes, just from fretting 
at not being able to get out. 

When not busy hunting food, shrews seem 
to spend much time fighting among them- 
selves. There are more males than females 
among them. Apparently the males have to 
fight if they want one of the few mates. 

Vernon Bailey, a biologist, had a captive 
shrew and put another in with it for com- 
pany. A fight immediately followed in which 

To page 21 


A little cannibal preparing to make dinner on a common worm. He eats twice his weight of food in a day. 
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The Conqueror's Discovery 


| ileng teeny who knows how to eat ought 
to know how to prepare food that is 
worth eating. From time to time, JUNIOR 
GUIDE is going to be helping you do both 
of these things better. 

To start with, here are some good-looking 
pictures and tasty recipes for using avocados 
—the delicious fruit the Spanish conquista- 
dores discovered when they conquered the 
Americas four hundred years ago. 

Now, we don’t know how much you know 
about avocados, except that they are green 
and look like a pear with a hard shell. 


The picture shows the proper way to peel an avocado. 
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Well, there’s lots more to know than 
that. Some aren’t pear-shaped at all. They 
may be almost round, and as large as a 
cantaloupe, and colored deep purple or black. 

And, let me tell you, avocados are really 
good for you. They build up your blood and 
they put fat on your body. They strengthen 
your bones and may add inches to your 
height. 

Nearly all avocados come from California, 
where they grow on broad-leaved evergreen 
trees twenty feet tall. 

And do they ever taste good—like nothing 
else on earth! They're soft in your mouth, 
like fresh marshmallows, and they slip down 
your throat like spoonfuls of thick ice cream. 

But you have to be sure they have softened 
properly. Frankly, if an avocado hasn't been 
allowed to soften the way it should, it may 
be worse than tasteless and feel in your 












































mouth like a chunk of rubber eraser. But 
if it is like that, don’t blame the farmer. 
It’s your fault for not knowing how to buy. 

In the first place, you should look for the 
brand name. There are many different va- 
rieties of avocados. But if the name Calavo 
is stamped on them, you know that they 
are one of the best, and have been carefully 
tested and selected. 

Avocados are ready to eat only when they 
have lost their firm feel and have softened, 
but they do not soften on the trees. To test 
for softness, hold one in the palms of your 
hands. (Never pinch an avocado. Pinching 
may bruise the fruit under the skin.) If the 
fruit feels soft to the touch it is ready to 
eat. If it is not soft enough, leave it in the 
kitchen until it is, which may require two, 
three, or four days. 






































































































AVOCADO 
PINWHEEL SALAD 








large avocado, 1 small onion, 
halved and chopped 
peeled 

1 cucumber, salad greens, 
sliced thin chopped 


-~ 


small bunch 

radishes, sliced 
tomato cubed, 
if desired 


Into a large mixing bowl slice or 
chop the cucumber, radishes, tomato, 
onion, and salad greens. Cube one half 
of the avocado and add to the vege- 
tables. Sprinkle with salt. Toss vege- 
tables lightly with the mayonnaise or 
salad dressing. Arrange attractively in 
large salad bowl. Cut the other half 
of the avocado into one-quarter inch 
slices, sprinkle with salt, and use them 
to form a pinwheel design on the top. 
Serves four. 


Y2 cup mayon- 
naise or other 
salad dressing 


— 








When it does become soft, it may be 
placed in the least cold part of the refrigera- 
tor. Never store one in the freezer compart- 
ment. If it is stored below 40°, it may dis- 
color and never soften properly. If kept 
above 70° it may overripen and discolor. 

Prepare avocados immediately before serv- 
ing. To help prevent darkening, sprinkle the 
cut surface with lime or lemon juice. Unused 
portions may be wrapped in wax paper or 
metal foil and put in the refrigerator. Plan 
to serve these at the next meal, if possible. 

If you want some good tips on how to 
prepare avocados, you should get a copy of 
“A Primer on California Avocados,” pre- 
pared by the Calavo Growers of California. 
They are free, and if you write to JUNIOR 
GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C., we'll see that 
you get one. 


PINE-AVO SALAD 


1 avocado 8 slices canned 
y pineapple 
2 limes salad greens 


Sliced strawberries or maraschino 
cherries 


Remove pineapple from can and place 
on plate to drain. Cut avocado in 
half crosswise, then peel. Cut eight 
slices crosswise, approximately one- 
half inch thick, depending on length 
of avocado. Place greens on four 
salad plates, then arrange two avocado 
circles on each plate, one slightly 
overlapping the other. Cut out about 
one fourth of each pineapple ring, so 
that two rings will stand up_ inside 
the avocado circles. Place a few berries 
or cherries on each side for decoration. 
Cut the limes into eight wedges and 
place two wedges on each plate, to be 
used for dressing. Serves four. 
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An exciting day in the life of a boy in India. 





THE ELEPHANT TRA¢ 


A‘ MORNING long the two Indian boys 
made mud balls and threw them at an 
occasional crow or monkey in the rice fields. 
This was the time of year just before the 
harvest when there was very little to be 
done. Now the sun god was nearly across the 
sky and would soon go down behind the 
coconut trees. 

Swish, swish, swish. Little Brother was 
sitting on the mud wall at the edge of the 
rice field with his knees under his chin, 
watching Moon Worshiper wash his dhoti 
(skirt). The dhoti was very old and couldn't 
stand many more such beatings on the rocks, 
but Moon Worshiper had taken a sudden 
notion that he would wash his skirt. He 
dipped the cloth into the water near the 
mud wall and then, swinging the cloth in 
the air, brought it down, swish, swish, swish, 
onto the rock. It improved the shade a great 
deal; but without soap, it would never again 
be white. 

“That is good enough, I suppose,” said 
Moon Worshiper, as he hung the dhoti on 
the branch of a nearby tree to dry. 

Little Brother didn’t own a dhoti, but he 
didn’t mind. He had always worn a string 
about his waist with some leaves fastened 
to it. One could have a new skirt every day 
and not bother with pounding a cloth on 
the rock to wash it. 

“Have you heard that a herd of wild ele- 
pkants is coming this way?” asked Little 
Brother. He was sure his friend hadn't heard 
about it, but this was his way of telling the 
news. “I want to see it. I guess there are 
about a thousand elephants in the herd.” 

“Little Brother, a thousand is a great many 
elephants. You haven't any idea how many; 
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yet you always say there is a thousand of 
everything. I heard there were eighty wild 
elephants coming this way.” 

“Well, that is about the same as a thou- 
sand, or almost the same anyway, isn’t it? 
I heard that there is a rogue elephant, too. 
What is a rogue elephant, Moon Wor- 
shiper?” 

Moon Worshiper had attended the village 
school for a few weeks and knew a great 
deal more about everything than his friends. 
Now he lay back on the 
mud wall with his head 
resting in his arms and 
told Little Brother what 
he knew about rogue 
elephants. 

“The teacher says that 
sometimes one elephant 
in a herd quarrels with 
the other elephants and 
they drive him out. “ 
Then he goes about by SS 
himself and becomes . 
very mean and does a 
great deal of harm. So 
long as he is with the 
herd he isn’t dangerous. 
He isn’t called a rogue 
until he kills someone.” 

“Moon Worshiper, 
you know almost every- 
thing, don’t you! I guess 





Perched high in a tree, Moon 
Worshiper watched the ele- 
phants fall into the trap. 
Then he lost his balance! 
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I should go to school after this rice harvest 
and learn to read too.” 

Suddenly, Moon Worshiper sat up, for a 
new idea had come to him. 

“Can you keep a secret, Little Brother?” 

“Of course I can. I kept the last secret you 
told me, didn’t 1? You always tell me not to 
tell, but you tell your secrets to everyone.” 

“Well, listen. I’m going to follow the next 
elephant hunters I see, and I’m going to the 
jungle and watch them catch elephants.” 


“You are! Why, that is about a thousand, 
thousand miles from here isn’t it? And 
wouldn’t you be scared of the spirits that 
live in the jungle?” 

“It isn’t a thousand, thousand miles. There 
you go with your thousands again! It is only 
one day’s journey from here. I would keep 
close to the hunters so I wouldn't be afraid.” 

From off the road came their friend Beau- 
tiful King running along the mud wall very 
much out of breath, and trying all the time 
to shout something that didn’t seem to make 
sense. 

When he had his breath, he managed to 
get the news across to his friends. About a 
mile up the road a rogue elephant had been 
standing crosswise in the road since early 
morning and wouldn’t move. He stood there 
and swayed back and forth as elephants do, 
and kept anyone from passing, and fright- 
ened everyone in the country. 

The boys wanted to go at once to see 
the rogue, but Beautiful King said, “It’s too 
late; he has gone, and all the damage is 
done.” 

“What damage?” questioned both boys at 
once. 

“The rogue might have stayed there for- 
ever and ever and ever if it hadn’t been for 











the big man who was wearing the red coat.” 

“Did the elephant kill him?” But Little 
Brother just had to wait for the story to take 
its Own course. 

“The man with the red coat wanted to pass 
along the road; so he went along the mud 
wall around the rice fields. The elephant 
must have seen him out of the corner of his 
eye, and since elephants can’t hold back their 
anger when they see a red thing like a coat, 
this old rogue dashed off the road, splashed 
through the water in the fields, stepped over 
the bunds, and headed for that red coat. 
Everyone did a great deal of screaming, and 
everyone but the red-coated man got excited. 
He simply lay down in the water and went 
out of sight, and the rogue went on past him, 
through the rice fields, and up the hill on 
the other side. He trumpeted all the way and 
tore up the ground, wrapped his trunk 
around small trees and pulled them up, took 
the roof off some of the huts on the hill, 
and knocked down the mud walls, and the 
last anyone saw of him he was still going.” 

All this time Moon Worshiper’s thoughts 
were on his trip with the elephant hunters. 
This story about the rogue made him more 
determined than ever to make the trip. Turn- 
ing to Beautiful King he asked, “Can you 
keep a secret?” 

“There, I knew you would tell him your 
secret,” said Little Brother. 

Moon Worshiper’s opportunity for join- 
ing the elephant hunters came one moon- 
light night when almost everyone was asleep. 
He heard that the hunters were coming when 
the moon was full, so he had been watching 
for the last two nights. There were about 
twenty men besides the boys, and he quietly 
joined himself to the group on the road and 
boldly walked along without making himself 
known. 

Into the forest they tramped for several 
miles. Morning found them deep in the 
jungle. These hunters had evidently caught 
elephants in this locality before, for there 
was a very large hole in the ground that 
had been dug for a trap. It was as deep as 
an elephant is high, and large enough for at 
least four elephants. All the boys were or- 
dered to bring broken branches of trees and 
brush to cover this large hole. Moon Wor- 
shiper joined the boys, for he wanted to be 
counted as one of the party. The men brought 
a few long poles and laid them across the 
hole, and the boys covered this framework 
with the branches and brush. It wasn’t long 
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before the trap looked very much like any 
part of the surrounding jungle. 

When the trap was ready, the men sep- 
arated and went in eight directions, so that 
when the twenty men were a mile from the 
trap they had made a circle two miles across. 
Moon Worshiper followed the example of 
the boys near the trap and made a resting 
place well up in a strong tree. Here he 
would be safe from the wild elephants, but 
still could see all that took place. 

From the conversation of the boys, Moon 
Worshiper learned that four of the men 
had been watching this place for more than 
a week, and they had seen five elephants com- 
ing to a little pool of water at about the same 
time every evening for water. 

About the time the sun was getting low 
behind the trees, the boys heard the pound- 
ing of drums and the shouting of the men 
in the distance. From every side the sound 
came, and as the large circle moved in to- 
ward the trap, the noise from the drums 
and the shouting became louder. 


Finally they heard the cracking of the 
bushes as the elephants slowly moved along, 
trying to get away from the disturbing noise. 

From his high perch in the tree Moon 
Worshiper saw a huge elephant raise his 
head in an effort to locate the noisemakers. 
In a moment two other elephants, a little 
smaller, pushed through the jungle. 

Trrrummmmmm! went the drums, 
“Ayoooo” shouted the men, and crash went 
the elephants! It was all so sudden that 
Moon Worshiper had forgotten to hold to 
his seat in the tree, and he lost his balance 
and came skidding down to the ground. 


So frightened was he that he couldn’t let 
out the least bit of a scream, and he lay 
still for a moment, waiting for the elephants 
to step on his face. But nothing happened. 
He opened one eye and then the other, got 
slowly to his feet and saw the twenty men 
coming from all eight directions. The boys 
were coming down from the trees. 

The three elephants had crashed through 
the trap made for them and were tramping 
around in the trap trying to find a way out 
of the hole. 

The plan was that the next day ten of 
the men would return to the jungle with a 
trained elephant and this trained elephant 
would start educating those three wild ones 
in the pit. When he had them under con- 

To page 17 











THE JOKER 


FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN / 


By VERNE KELSEY /¢ 


ght you ever stood on a street corner 
on a rainy, cold night waiting for some- 
one to meet you? Do you remember how 
unpleasant it was, and how much you wished 
the friend would come? 

Many years ago in Vienna a young man 
stood on a corner on just such a rainy, cold 
night. But he was much worse off than you 
could have been, for he had no job, no 
money, and—no one to meet him! 

Franz Joseph had been a boy soprano in 
St. Stephen’s church until that very day. 
But now his voice had changed and he 
couldn't sing any more, so, out he went onto 
the street. Of course, he did like to play 
jokes and he used to tease the boys in front 
of him until finally the choirmaster had had 
enough. So here he was with no supper, 
no bed for the night, and no money. 

As it happened, one of his friends finally 
came by and asked Franz to come home with 
him. He too was very poor, and all that he 























































could give Franz was a little attic room 
to live in. But that was better than nothing, 
Franz Joseph thought. 

Franz Joseph was anxious to become a 
great musician, but without money how 
could he take lessons? He couldn’t, so he 
taught himself from books. Pretty soon he 
found some pupils, and he began to compose 
music that people liked, so life became some- 
what easier. 

In those days long ago the rich noblemen 
used to have fine, large houses on their 
estates, and they kept their own musicians 
to entertain them in the evenings. One of 
these men, Count Esterhazy, heard about 
Franz Joseph and hired him to live at his 
country home to compose music for him 
and direct his orchestra. Here he spent the 
rest of his life making music for the Ester- 
hazys. He was such a good, kind man that 
he was often called “Papa Haydn.” 

Franz Joseph never lost his love of a 
joke, and he used to play 
them on the Count and 
his friends. One of his 
pieces was written so that 
one by one the musicians 
would pick up their in- 
struments and walk away. 
Finally only one was left. 
Then he too blew out his 
candle, took his music 
and violin, and left the 
stage, leaving it empty. 
In another of his quiet 


One by one the musicians 
went away. The last one blew 
out the candle, leaving the 
audience in utter darkness! 
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pieces he has all the musicians suddenly 
play with a loud bang, giving a surprise, 
as he called it. Even today the symphony is 
called the “Surprise Symphony” because of 
this little joke. 

Franz Joseph Haydn became a very fa- 
mous man, was known everywhere. He was 
even invited to go to London and give 
some of his works. This he was happy to 
do, and he wrote some symphonies espe- 
cially for the trip. 

He wrote over one hundred symphonies 
altogether, besides almost one hundred 
string quartets and a great many piano 
sonatas. Sometime you may be able to hear 
some of his works. When you do, listen for 
the happy, good humor in them. And if 
. you play one of his sonatas on the piano, 
try to feel this joyousness in the music. 

The tune of hymn No. 304 in our Hym- 
nal is by him. Have you ever sung it? 


Uncle Mose 
From page 5 


“No, he is not my uncle. He is everybody's 
uncle. His house is plenty big enough for 
him. Susie, there’s a lot of things you city 
folks never saw.” 

“You mean he lives all by himself? Doesn't 
he have any little boys or girls or folks?” 

“Mother, does Uncle Mose have any 
folks?” 

Father flicked the big bay mare with his 
new buggy whip and answered, “He has 
lived here for many years and none of us 
have ever seen any callers from out of the 
neighborhood. That must mean he has no 
folks.” 

“I thought everybody had folks,” said 
Susie. “Poor old man.” 

As they drove past the house the old 
gentleman threw handfuls of corn to the 
red hens that ran toward him in the front 
yard. A large black cat rubbed against his 
faded jeans, while a spotted hound curled 
up on the porch. Mary Ann and her parents 
called a cheery greeting, and he waved back. 

The wagon rattled down the rutty road 
and over the bridge. The girls turned in their 
seats to watch the little man walk toward his 
barn, carrying a bucket on his arm. 

“What is he going to do now?” Susie 
asked. 

“Perhaps he is going to milk his cow,” 
said Mary Ann. 
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“O-o-h!” squealed the city girl. “I wish 
I could watch him. I never saw a cow milked 
in my life.” 

“Ho, ho! Where did you think milk came 
from? A faucet? Tonight you can watch 
Daddy milk a half dozen cows. Better still, 
you may milk old Jersey.” 

“Good. That will be fun. 1 mean watching, 
but no milking for me.” 

Finally the wagon stopped in front of a 
small, white church. Susie stared. The few 
times she had ever attended church the 


building was a large, magnificent structure 


But she was too polite to make remarks! 
Her mother liked fashionable places, even 
churches. Usually they preferred more excit- 
ing places than churches. 

Susie stared again when she got inside, 
and saw the plainly dressed folks sitting 
reverently in their wooden seats. Not one 
of them wore jewelry, and she almost wished 
she had left her rings and bracelets at home. 
Such strange people. She noticed that Mary 
Ann bowed her head when prayer was of- 
fered, and she bowed her head, too, only 
she peeped through her fingers to see what 
was going on. Yes, everybody in the room 
seemed to have their eyes closed and heads 
bowed. 

She was surprised that Mary Ann knew 
so much about the lesson. As for herself, 
she had never read a word in the Bible 
in all her life. Why should she? Neither 
her father nor her mother read the Bible. 
Wouldn't she have lots of strange things to 
tell them when she got home? 

On the way back from church they again 
saw Uncle Mose. He was plowing with his 
two black horses. This time Susie waved 
too, along with the rest of the folks in the 
wagon. 

Sunday afternoon Susie and Mary Ann 
went to the creek to hunt wild flowers. 
“The honeysuckles and sweet Williams 
should be out by now. But do watch out 
for snakes,” Mary Ann’s mother cautioned. 

With pink sunbonnets tied under their 
chins, and promising to remember, Mary 
Ann started running down the road, Susie 


crippling along behind, much like a irozenf@) 


toed chicken. Her bare feet were not use 
to country roads. 

Although they stared hard as they passed 
the tiny house by the bridge, not a sign of 
Uncle Mose did they see. “Perhaps he is 
resting because it is Sunday,” suggested 
Susie. 














“I doubt if he ever lies down in the day- 
time,” was Mary Ann’s reply. “Maybe he 
is at the barn.” 

Time just flew and soon, with their arms 
filled with flowers, they knew it was time 
to start home. Before they were halfway 
across the creek Susie stopped and asked, 
“What in the world is that?” 

“That is our dinner bell. Mamma is ring- 
ing for us to come to supper.” 

At home again Mary Ann handed her 

other the bouquet to put in a large vase 
and said, “Mamma, we did not see Uncle 
Mose at all. Could he be sick? We planned to 
leave him some flowers but when we heard 
the bell we dared not take time.” 

Susie knew she never had tasted such de- 
licious new potatoes, new peas, golden-brown 
biscuits with country butter, and gooseberry 
shortcake served with whipped cream. In 
the business of eating, visiting Uncle Mose 
was forgotten. 

At breakfast next morning Susie asked, 
“Did you find out if Uncle Mose is all right?” 

Mother answered, “I forgot to inquire. 
Maybe you girls would like to take some 
fresh rolls and plum jelly to him, and see 
how he is.” 

Quickly the girls washed the dishes and 
started down the road with the treat for 
their friend. As they neared the place they 
looked in vain for him. The hound walked 
about the yard, sad and dejected, while the 
hens ran toward them hungrily. 

“Shoo, shoo!” said Mary Ann, knocking 
at the door. When there was no reply from 
within, shivers ran up and down her spine. 
She knocked again. No answer. 

“I’m afraid,” said Susie in a whisper. 

Mary Ann pounded hard. “Come on, we'd 
better go in. Mother sent us to find out if 
he is sick.” She pushed open the door, but 
it was too dark to see, for their eyes had 
been blinded by the bright sun. “Uncle 
Mose.” 

There was no reply, but they walked into 
the tiny bedroom. Uncle Mose was sick, not 

le to speak or move. Hurriedly they car- 
ied the word to Mary Ann’s mother. 

The doctor was sent for, but Uncle Mose 
had had a stroke and could not get well. 
That night he died. Did he have any rela- 
tives who ought to be told, his friends won- 
dered. Finally a letter was found from a 
sister living only fifty miles away. 

When they telephoned her she insisted 
that the neighbors arrange for the funeral. 


She said she might come if she could for 
the final services, but she had not seen: her 
brother in twenty years. 

The funeral was held in the tiny house 
where Uncle Mose had lived so long. Only 
the near neighbors were present, and at the 
last moment the sister arrived. Everybody 
stared at her rustling silks, the nodding 
plumes on her fashionable hat, and the gaudy 
rings that covered her delicate hands. From 
her ears hung long earrings, and around her 
neck were strings of pearls. 

Susie and Mary Ann stared in amazement, 
for the woman showed neither reverence to 
God nor sorrow for Uncle Mose. On the way 
home Mary Ann wiped the hot tears from 
her eyes and said, “Mamma, that horrible 
woman never so much as bowed her head 
or closed her eyes when prayer was offered. 
How could she be so disrespectful and hard?” 

“Let’s see now,” said Mother. “Does my 
little girl always keep her eyes closed during 
prayer?” 

Mary Ann blushed, remembering that day 
she sat with Betty. “Er, well,” she stammered, 
“I didn’t know it looked so—so rude.” 

“That's what Father meant when he said 
it was ill-bred to look around during the 
minister’s prayer,’ Mother explained. 

“You mean, ill-bred means being like that 
selfish old woman? Horrors! I know how 
I’m going to act next time somebody’s pray- 
ing,” Mary Ann exclaimed. “I’m going to 
keep my eyes shut!” 


The Elephant Trap 
From page 14 


trol, he would be tied to them and would 
lead them out of the trap. 

The moon was still bright when the 
group started back to the village. Moon 
Worshiper was tired, but he had no inten- 
tion of staying there in the jungle with those 
three wild elephants in the trap. 

The following morning found him 
stretched on his gunny sack out in front of 
his hut, a very lame and tired boy. 

Beautiful King came by, and seeing him 
still asleep, leaned over and gave Moon 
Worshiper a gentle push in the face. He 
wanted to inquire where Moon Worshiper 
had been the night before, but Moon Wor- 
shiper was dreaming that he had just slid 
down a tree and that an elephant had planted 
his big foot squarely on his face. 
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Books just for you Juniors—books you will read and 
reread, books you will enjoy, books you can lend to 
your friends. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND SPICE 


True stories of adventure about our neighbors to the 
south of us. Cloth, $2.75 


IT HAPPENED AT NIGHT 


Stories about things which happened at night in Bible 
times. Cloth, $2.75 


GOING UP 


True stories about real people in real life. This book 
will tell you how to be big in the things that count. 
Cloth, $2.00 


PADDLES OVER THE KAMERANG 


A story about the Davis Indians in the jungles of 
British Guiana.- Cloth, $2.00 


ON THE TRAIL WITH FRECKLES AND DON 


The adventures of two teen-age boys who spent a 
summer in Yosemite Park. Whether you have been to 
Yosemite or not you will enjoy this story written for 
Juniors. Cloth, $2.50 


Order from your Book and Bible House or from your 
church missionary secretary. Add sales tax where 
necessary. Add 15 cents for the first book and 5 cents 
for each additional book to take care of mailing cost. 
Prices higher in Canada. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHIN 
MOUNTAIN: 











Melwood’s Rainbow 
From page 3 


Melwood looked at the clock. Back in. an 
hour? Would he be able to cover all the 
route before supper? He doubted it; still, 
the sun did not set until around seven-thirty. 
He would do his chores first, then deliver 
his papers after supper. 

As he mounted his bicycle and started 
home he felt a few sprinkles of rain, and 

black cloud in the west looked as though 
here was more coming. 

Melwood’s chores included feeding the 
chickens, bringing in fuel, and sweeping out 
the back shed where he kept his bicycle. 
He hurried through his tasks, doing them 
thoroughly, as he always did. 


But even though he hurried, Melwood had 
not quite finished before the storm broke. 
It was one of those sudden showers. Great 
drops of rain splashed on the back of his 
shirt as he raced to the house from the 
chicken coop. Mother was busy preparing 
supper as he came in. 


“How can I deliver papers in this down- 
pour?” he asked as he hung his dripping 
cap up to dry. “If I wait till after supper 
it will be too late to deliver them before 
Sabbath. Mr. Lambert wants us to get them 
out tonight because of the bargain section. 
And they would get wet if I took them out 
in this rain. He is very particular; he wants 
his papers delivered to his customers in 
good condition. I want to please him, but if 
I wait till the rain stops, it may be after sun- 
set, and I wouldn’t want to displease the 
Lord by doing my work on Sabbath. Mother, 
what shall I do?” 

“You are having one of those trials that 
boys in your position often have to meet. 
We had a memory verse not so very long ago 
that said: ‘God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able; but will with the temptation also make 
a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear 
it’ (1 Cor. 10:13). That is a promise, Mel- 


 ] eo I am sure the Lord will be more than 
illing to help us, if we ask Him.” 


Melwood stood by the window watching 
the rain for a few minutes, trying to puzzle 
things out. Then he said: 

“Mother, let’s go into my room and ask 
the Lord to help.” 


Mother wiped her hands and followed her 


son into his room. Together, as often before, 
they knelt by the bed. Mother prayed first, 
then Melwood prayed: “And You know, dear 
Lord, that I want to do what is right. I want 
to be true to Mr. Lambert—he trusts me; 
yet I want, above all, to be true to You, and 
keep the hours of the Sabbath holy. Help 
me to know what to do. Amen.” 

They waited a few seconds, then arose 
from their knees, believing that in some 
way the Lord would make everything come 
out right. Had He not promised? 

It was now five o'clock. Melwood put on 
a dry shirt under his waterproof jacket, 
mounted his bicycle, and started toward the 
office. It was not raining hard now, just a 
dripping drizzle such as often follows a 
heavy shower. Then everything stopped, and 
the sun shone out brightly on a sparkling 
world. The sky was still dark blue in the east, 
and, as Melwood looked, behold! across 
that vast expanse of blue, like the promise 
to Noah of old, appeared a beautiful rain- 
bow—green, gold, purple, and crimson! 

“The rainbow of promise,” said Melwood 
to himself, as he looked up at the beauty 
before him. Then it seemed as though there 
were two rainbows, one above the other. 
The second was much fainter than the other, 
but also beautiful. 

“A double rainbow!” Melwood thought. 
“Could it be that God put that second one 
there to show me He answered my prayer?” 
He tingled with a strange thrill. “Could it 
be my rainbow of promise?” 

He quickened his speed and reached the 
office ahead of time. Mr. Lambert had the 
papers ready in the bag for him, and soon 
he was on his way, whistling cheerfully. 
Somehow the route did not seem as long 
as usual, though the number of papers was 
no less. Perhaps it was the joy in his heart 
that made the way seem shorter. Mother 
noticed his happy smile as he came in just 
a little late for supper. 

When the work was done, Mother hung 
up her apron on its usual hook in the corner 
by the cupboard. The sun was setting in the 
golden west. Melwood brought his Bible. 
They were ready for worship. 

“Did you see the double rainbow tonight, 
son?” Mother asked. 

“Yes, Mother, wasn’t it beautiful? Some- 
how, I believe God put that second one 
out just for me, to show me that He always 
keeps His promise. That second one was my 
rainbow of promise.” 
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Adventures in Bintulu 
From page 7 





an object lesson sometime. Don’t be afraid 
of it. It is as harmless as any other piece of 
wood.” 

Rhoda put it in her dresser drawer, down 
under all her clothes so auntie Soo and 
auntie Lee wouldn't worry about it any more. 

The day wore on until at sundown the 
sky was clear. The family gathered on the 
veranda for evening worship. The closing 
day was beautiful with a gorgeous sunset 
after the storm. The low bank of black clouds 
remaining on the eastern horizon was 
spanned with a rainbow. 


“Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 

Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky.” 


The evening hymn rang out in the hushed 
twilight. By the time the Bible reading and 
the prayers were ended, night had fallen. 

“They won't attempt to cross the bar in 
the night,” Daddy said peering out into the 
darkness. “They will heave to and wait for 
morning. They may anchor out there during 
the night and come in on the morning tide.” 

By six o'clock the following morning ev- 
eryone was stirring. The children hustled into 
their clothes. Mother got breakfast going. 
Daddy had dressed and departed at dawn, 
before the others were up. 

“Oh, Mamma, don’t get breakfast. Let’s go 
down to the wharf,” the children begged. 
“We want to see the Sri Iban come in.” 

Mother didn’t need much urging. Inter- 
est in the arrival of the launch was now 
mixed with apprehension for the safety of 
the crew on the tiny boat. How had they 
fared? Something must have gone wrong or 
the launch would have come yesterday ac- 
cording to schedule. Mother and the children 
and Ah Len hurried down through the vil- 
lage. No sign of the boat, no sign of Daddy! 
Then they saw him—a tiny figure far down 
the beach toward the mouth of the river. 
He waved to them. 

Then they heard it—a low put-put-put like 
the muffled beat of a heart. Every eye was 
strained toward the bar at the mouth of 
the stream. Was that something white against 
the green waves? It was! It was a small 
white boat. Could it be the Sri Iban? Many 
boats came and went through the mouth of 
the Bintulu River. It came nearer. The put- 
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put-put got louder. Daddy was running back 
along the sandy beach. He was running fast, 
but the boat went faster than he, for the 
tide was running in and the force of the 
cufrent, added to the speed of the engine, 
made the little launch skim along the water 
like a bird. Mother and the children had 
reached the wharf. Now they could make 
out the black letters on the side of the white 
boat. They spelled Sri Iban! There was shout- 
ing for joy and dancing on the old pier. 
The boat seemed crowded with men, salut- 
ing and hailing the welcoming party vit 
loud shouts of delight. 

“Uncle Mac! Uncle Mac!” the children 
cried out with pleasure. There in the stern 
of the boat stood the beloved figure of 
Brother McEachern. He was a surprise. No 
one expected him to be on the launch. Then 
the face of Brother Wearner appeared from 
below, followed by Brother Harry Smith of 
the Singapore Signs Press, and last of all 
Brother Roger Altman who had guided the 
little craft safely to its destination. All the 
men were so grimy that they were not easy 
to recognize. Daddy came panting up to the 
wharf just as the last rope was made fast 
and the tired crew tumbled off the boat. 


An officer from the fort took off in haste 
to report the arrival of this strange new 
craft with a crew of four. 

Then there was rejoicing, such rejoicing! 
That kind of happiness does not come often. 
These four brave men who had dared to take 
the little twenty-three foot Sri Iban out into 
the China Sea and bring her safely to her 
desired haven, were happy with that deep 
satisfaction that comes only to those who 
have attempted a dangerous and difficult 
job and carried it through to completion. 
The relief of the folk in the little gray mis- 
sion house, and the rejoicing at the coming 
of these most welcome visitors welled up 
in a mighty thanksgiving to the dear God 
in heaven who had brought this whole af- 
fair to such a happy conclusion. 


The visitors were hungry and tired. Uncle 
Mac had a badly infected foot. He ha 
skinned it tripping over the engine durin 
the rough part of the trip. Brother Altman 
had quite an extensive abrasion on one arm. 
These must be treated at once and healing 
medicines applied. 

As Mother was caring for Brother Alt- 
man’s arm, she remarked, “You must have 


this bandaged.” 
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“It hasn’t seemed to need it up to now.” 
He winced from the medicine she was apply- 
ing. 

“But now that you are back to civilization 
you will have the bandage.” 

Brother Altman looked at her for a mo- 
ment. “Yes, I guess a white woman with 
a bandage in her hand could constitute civ- 
ilization.” Then his eyes wandered around 
the little gray house, the back yards of the 
shops ia front, and the sagging matting of 


he ceiling. 
ae (Next week: Catching crocodiles 


with music) 





Little Cannibals 
From page 9 


one killed and ate the other. As the shrew 
ate the body it carefully rolled the skin back 
into a neat case with the fur inside. Then, 
since the nights were cool, the shrew crawled 
inside the skin case and used it for a sleep- 
ing bag! 

Cannibalism seems quite common among 
shrews. Apparently it is not that they are 
so fond Zz each other's flesh, but that they 
hate to see any food go to waste. Shrews pre- 
fer insect fare and fresh meat, but they will 
eat dead flesh no matter how rotten. In 
winter, when insects are scarce, they also 
eat berries, nuts, and vegetables. Many come 
to the oatmeal bait on mousetraps. In the 
west, shrews eat many Douglas fir seeds 
during the winter. 

There are usually six or seven in a litter, 
and they are born in a nest of leaves and 
dry grass under a log or stump. The young 
are naked, blind little mites no larger than 
a honey bee. They grow up quickly and 
soon hunt on their own. Mother shrews have 
two or three litters a year. 

Cats, dogs, or coyotes have to be pretty 
hungry indeed to eat a shrew. Maybe you 
have wondered why your dog has such a 
isgusted look on his face just after dropping 


a shrew he has killed. It is not only that the 
meat is rank, but on either side of the body 
the shrew has a scent gland that gives off 
a strong odor. The taste is probably still 
worse. 

There are many different kinds of shrews 
in the world. One of the most interesting 
is the water shrew. It is found along streams, 
ponds, and marshes in the woods and moun- 
tains of eastern Canada, New England, and 
west of the Rockies. Its fur is oily enough 
that it does not get wet. When this shrew 
goes under water a silvery film of tiny bub- 
bles surrounds it. Its hind feet have a fringe 
of stiff hair on the sides that are a help 
in swimming. Often it walks along on the 
bottom of a stream under the water looking 
for insects, crayfish, or trout eggs. 

When it is really in a hurry to get over 
the water it actually runs on the top of it. 
The soles of its feet are oily and do not 
get wet enough to break through the surface. 
Its light weight and speed also help. These 
shrews sometimes catch small minnows in 
the water. 

There is another interesting water shrew 
that lives in central Africa. It is the giant 
water shrew and is about two feet long. 
Its tail is long and flattened like that of 
a tadpole. Its fur is short and slick, and 
though it cannot run on top of the water 
like its little relative, it does swim well. 
This shrew lives along streams in the tropical 
rain forests, where it swims like an otter 
and feeds on fresh-water shrimp. Like other 
shrews it has many long whiskers on its 
pointed muzzle. The eyes of most shrews 
are so poor that they cannot do much more 
than tell the difference between light and 
darkness, which is why the sensitive whiskers 
are so big and so important. 

Keep a sharp lookout next time you are 
in the woods near a stream, and maybe you 
will see a shrew. 








COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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AY STUDY OF THE 
CHOOL LESSON 





X—James Foretells Injustice and Exhorts Us 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





to Be Patient 


(JUNE 4) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: James 1:1-4; 3:3-10. 


Memory Verse: “Be ye also patient; stablish 
your hearts: for the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh” (James 5:8). 


Guiding Thought 


“Here is the patience of the saints: here are 
they that keep the commandments of God, and 
the faith of Jesus.” In these words John describes 
those who pass safely through the trials of the last 
days of earth. In his epistle James particularly 
emphasizes the need for patience in the lives of 
those who are to be conquerors in earth's final 
battle. He shows us that patience is not just 
sitting quietly, waiting for something to happen. 
He shows us that Christian patience is something 
that calls for all our strength, all our faith, and 
all our holding-on power—that it is a must for 
all who will come safely through the last days. 


SUNDAY 
How Patience Is Developed 


1. James wrote his epistle to the “believers 
scattered abroad.” Those who had accepted the 
gospel message in Jerusalem had met with great 
persecution, and even had to leave their homes 
and seek refuge in foreign cities. Life held many 
hardships for them. What did James write to 
them in these circumstances? (James 1:1, 2.) 


NoTE.—Accepting the third angel's message 
often brings hardship, even persecution—more 
so in some countries than in others where there 
is greater religious toleration. So James’s counsel 
to “count it all joy” is more needed today even 
than in his day. 


2. How do trials help in the development of 
the Christian’s character? (Verses 3, 4.) 


3. What reward is promised to the one who 
patiently bears his trials and temptations? (Verse 


12.) 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 
60, paragraph 4; p. 61, paragraph 1. 
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MONDAY 
Assurance of Help in the Battles of Life 


4. What battle takes place daily in the life of 
the Christian? (James 4:1, 2 

5. How only can we win the battle against 
temptation? (Verse 7.) 

NaortrE.—'When harassed with temptations and 
evil thoughts, there is but One to whom you can 
flee for relief and succor. Flee to Him in your 
weakness. When near Him, Satan’s arrows are 
broken and cannot harm you. Your trials and 
temptations borne in God will purify and humble, 
but will not destroy or endanger you.’—Testi- 
monies, vol. 2, p. 93. 


6. Who has promised to be at the side of the 
one who resists the devil? (Verses 8, 10.) 


For further reading: Messages to Young People, 
pp. 81, 82. 
TUESDAY 


Need of Patience in Our Speech 


7. “If any man among you seem to be reli- 
gious, and bridleth not his tongue,” writes James 
in chapter 1, verse 26, “but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vain.” In a later 
chapter of his epistle he tells how the tongue, 
with its power to glorify God or dishonor Him, 
is like three very small things that have the 
power to bring about big results. What are these 
three things? (James 3:3-6.) 

8. How hard is it to discipline and train the 
“little member,” the tongue? (Verses 7, 8.) 


9. What choice do we have in the use @® 
which we put our tongues? (Verses 9, 10.) 


NOTE.—John the revelator, writing of the 144,- 
000 who are redeemed from the earth, says of 
them, “And in their mouth was found no guile: 
for they are without fault before the throne of 
God.” No untrue, hurtful words will be spoken 
by those who seek the kingdom of God. 


For further reading: Messages to Young People, 
p. 427, paragraphs 1, 2. 











- Gi 








WEDNESDAY 


Our Need of Living Our Religion 


10. James teaches us that the Christian is not 
living up to his name if he just believes his 
religion instead of both believing and acting it. 
What example does he give of this kind of lazy 
religion? (James 2:15, 16.) 

11. What is wrong with a so-called Christian 
who will not stir himself to help those in need? 
(Verse 17.) 


NOTE.—“You may believe all the truth; yet 
if its principles are not carried out in your lives, 
your profession will not save you.’—Testimonies, 
vol. 2, p. 161. 


12. What is pure religion? (James 1:27.) 


NOTE.—‘Some make a great mistake by sup- 
posing that a high profession will compensate 
for real service. But a religion which is not prac- 
tical is not genuine. True conversion makes us 
strictly honest in our dealings with our fellow 
men. It makes us faithful in our everyday work. 
Every sincere follower of Christ will show that 
the religion of the Bible qualifies him to use his 
talents in the Master’s service.’—Messages to 
Young People, p. 72. 


For further reading: Messages to Young People, 
p. 142, paragraph 1. 


Some day we may have to worship God 
in dungeons or in caves of the earth. 
We may be persecuted for our beliefs. 
So now, while it is easy, let us be 


sure we go to church every Sabbath. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


THURSDAY 


James Foretells Trouble in an Unfair World 


13. In what words does James describe how 
those who have the advantages of wealth often 
take advantage of the poor? (James 5:1-6.) 


NOTE.—"The Scriptures describe the condition 
of the world just before Christ’s second coming. 
James the apostle pictures the greed and oppres- 
sion that will prevail. . . . This is a picture of 
what exists to-day. By every species of oppression 
and extortion, men are piling up colossal fortunes, 
while the cries of starving humanity are coming up 
before God.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 170. 


14. The prophet does not, like worldly leaders, 
tell the poor to get together to fight for their 
rights. What does he say that Christians who are 
oppressed should do? (Verses 7, 8.) 


For further reading: Messages to Young People, 
p. 310, paragraphs 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 
Why does James write about the following: 
Deadly poison? Serpents? 
Moth-eaten garments? A helm? 
Precious fruit? Wars? 
A bit in a horse’s mouth? A crown? 


Rust? A little fire? 


‘ae ‘ 
39°: 
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WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS—4 


A PAINTER - +-++s WHO WAS ALSO AN 
ENGINEER: A MUSICIAN--~-AN ARCHITECT: 
A WRITER ++: A SCULPTOR, / « 


H [ig most FAMOUS 

i! PAINTING IS THE 

Ht "MONA LISA® ITIS NOW 
Ny. HANGING IN THE LOUURE, 
BS A MUSEUM IN PARIS, AND 
1$ THE MOST VALUABLE SINGLE 
PAINTING INTHE WORLD - - - 


—— 





he PAINTER: -WHO 
WANTED TO FLY / 


LEONARDO da 


He SPENT MORE TIME 
PLANNING BRIDGES AND CANALS 
THAN HE DID PAINTING. HE 
WAS EVEN INTERESTED IN 
AVIATION .... FOUR HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO HE TRIED To 
BUILD A MACHINE THAT WouLD 
FLY: ---- 


A cowaroo’s FAVORITE HABIT 
WAS TO WRITE THINGS DOwN 
BACKWARDS SO THAT THEY 


COULD ONLY BE READ BY HOLDING 
THEM UP To A MIRROR 





‘ 








BORN 1452 IN VINCI, ITALY—DIED 1519 IN CASTLE CLOUX, FRANCE 


Reprinted by permission from /Jilustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil 


1 liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New 
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y York. 








